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Abstract 

In Finland, art teachers are currently trained at the Aalto University, Helsinki, and at the University of Lapland, 
Rovaniemi. This review is based on research on and other literature discussing art education. In addition, experiences 
of art teacher education program provided at the University of Lapland provided the basis of our analysis of the 
essence of teacherhood in art education. Our purpose in this article is to review the theoretical and practical basis of 
teacherhood in art education. We will discuss the phenomenon from two points of view: What internal and external 
factors does teacherhood in art education theoretically and practically consist of? Through answering these questions 
we aim at creating a model of the framework of teacherhood in art education that can help the study and 
development of art education and art education teachers’ training. 
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1. Introduction 

Teacherhood in art education is quite a multidimensional concept that changes all the time and finds new forms 
(Siegesmund, 1998; Tatto, 2006). Art education has a long history: in Finland, the roots hark back to the drawing 
education of the 19th century. Art teachers have been educated in Finland since 1915 when the contemporary School 
of Arts started providing courses for drawing teachers in Helsinki. In 1961, art education became a major in art 
teacher education (Pohjakallio, 2005). At the moment, art teachers are trained at the Aalto University, Helsinki (the 
former School of Arts) and at the University of Lapland, Rovaniemi, in Finland. 

At the University of Lapland, art teacher education started in 1990 when the Faculty of Art and Design initiated 
education program aiming at a Master’s degree in art and majoring art education. One of the authors of this article, 
Prof. Maatta, has been working with this education program from its very first years and has developed research of 
art education. Research is consciously selected as a salient part of art education teacher training programs. 

Department of Art Education at the University of Lapland offers a Master’s degree programme in visual arts 
education. Graduates are qualified to teach art in the comprehensive schools, upper secondary schools, vocational 
schools, and in visual art schools for children and the youth. The department of art education has defined the core 
areas of research in art education: The major in art education consists of cumulative modules in practical art 
education, image theory, artistic expression, and research (University of Lapland, 2013). 

This article is based on the long-term teaching and research experiences at the Faculty of Art and Design (see Maatta, 
1994; 1998; 2001). Experiences of art teacher education program inspired us to discuss and analyze the essence of 
teacherhood in art education. The special features of art teachers’ work have been studied abundantly (e.g., Eckhoff, 
2008; Eisner, 1972, 1989, 2002; Gude, 2004; Laitinen, 2006) along with the special features of art education (e.g., La 
Porte, Speirs, & Young, 2008; MacDonald, 1998; Paksuniemi, Uusiautti, & Maatta, 2012), but a holistic picture of 
the teacherhood in art education has remained undefined. 

Our purpose in this article is to review the theoretical and practical basis of teacherhood in art education. We will 
discuss the phenomenon from two points of view: What factors does teacherhood in art education theoretically 
consist of? How do these factors direct art teachers’ practical work? This review is based on research on and other 
literature discussing especially art teachers’ work. In addition, personal experience and dozens of Master’s theses 
supervised in art education support our review (see Maatta, 2001). 
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Through answering these questions we aim at creating a model of the framework of teacherhood in art education. 
This framework includes two dimensions: (a) the theoretical elements of art teachers’ work or the so-called external 
factors and (b) detailed practical factors directing art teachers’ work, internal factors, or the so-called core factors. 
The fundamental idea is that teacherhood in art education consists of these external and internal factors. 

Being based on our own experiences and precomprehension of the phenomenon, this review has a hermeneutical 
nature (Gadamer, 2004; Kakkori, 2009). According to Bingham (2009), a hermeneutic analysis of education can store 
a serious critique for current practices in education. In this process, our interpretation of art teachers’ and students’ 
action has a salient role. In other words, we interpret the essence of teacherhood in art education from our own point 
of view and by simultaneously leaning on previous research. We follow the idea of Lawrence Stenhouse who 
launched the teacher as researcher movement: reflection of one’s own action and discussing it help 
teacher-researchers’ to become aware of their own values and analyze and change theories that direct their everyday 
work (see May, 1993). Moreover, we lean on Elliot Eisner’s (1991) thoughts as he recommends taking theories with 
a flexible mind and using them as eclectic tool for the purposes of interpretation. By creating the framework of 
teacherhood in art education, we want to show the context of the phenomenon as comprehensively as possible 
through the dialogue of practice and theory and through introducing new questions. Figure 1 illustrates the elements 
of teacherhood in art education. Next, we will discuss them in detail. First, we introduce the external factors that 
define teacherhood theoretically, but the main emphasis in our analysis will be on the internal or practical factors that 
are the art teacher as a personality, as an expert, and as a colleague to other teachers. 



2. External Factors of Teacherhood in Art Education 

Teacherhood in art education consists of three theoretical or external factors (1) the professional image of an art 
teacher, (2) the adoption of the professional role, and (3) the adoption of the professional identity. Naturally, 
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teacherhood in art education has similarities and differences with teacherhood in general (Williamson McDiarmid & 
Clevenger-Bright, 2008). 

2.1 Professional Image 

Professional image includes tasks and duties the profession involves and those various prerequisites, skills and 
knowledge, that one has to possess in order to be able to work as an art teacher. The professional image of an art 
teacher is molded by the expectations and demands set by teacher self and the environment. Written decrees and 
curricula and school-specific goals and methods set their own framework for teaching. In addition to official 
requirements and expectations, unwritten norms are reflected to the art teacher’s professional image (Korkeakoski, 
1998). 

2.2 Professional Role 

The internalization of teacherhood is a long process preceded by professional growth and development (Beijaard, 
1995; Ruohotie, 1996). Actually, the process of becoming a teacher begins from one’s own school time, continues 
during teacher education and when entering work life. Indeed, teachers go through a triple socialization process 
(Uusiautti & Maatta, 2013). As a result, one considers the role of an art teacher as a natural part of one’s life (see also 
Garvis, 2012) and has found one’s professional role as a teacher. The teacher is aware of his or her character as a 
teacher, how he or she perceives the art teacher’s work, and how he or she is able to confront the demands of the 
work (Beijaard, Meijer, & Verloop, 2004). 

2.3 Professional Identity 

Teacherhood in art education is also connected to professional identity. A clear professional identity develops along 
favorable professional growth during art teacher training. After successful adaptation of the professional identity and 
professional role, the art teacher becomes convinced that he or she knows the job and is suitable to the profession (cf. 
Lindfors, 2010). The art teacher has adopted the necessary readiness, knowledge, skills, and motivation. The teacher 
is also realistically aware of his or her own possibilities and restrictions and has the wish to develop himself or 
herself and the profession. The professional identity also includes the adoption of professional ethics and acceptance 
and following of the ethical principles. Art teachers have “artistic freedom”, but also they have to adopt the roles 
school work sets for them (Thornton, 2011). 

Teacherhood in art education develops along with professional growth. The phases of teachers’ professional 
development have been described from the points of view of various contents and as constantly renewing (Daichendt, 
2011). Next, we will discuss the features of art teachers’ practical work that form the core of teacherhood in art 
education. 


3. The internal Factors of Teacherhood in Art Education 

The most essential internal factors of teacherhood are (1) the teacher’s personality and individual characteristics, (2) 
the expertise and professional skills of art and education, and (3) socialization into the professional community. They 
can also be considered the core factors or practical factors of teacherhood. 

3.1 Personality and Individual Characteristics 

A significant part of teacherhood and professional development in art education is the development of personality 
covering both the individual growth and the development of a teacher’s personal characteristics in a pedagogical 
sense. One outcome of the personal development is a teacher’s personal teaching style that a teacher develops in 
order to handle the everyday work as a teacher. The style consists of a series of a teacher’s own choices and 
experiments. The personal style separates the teacher from thousands of other teachers (Pavlou, 2004). 

In Finland, Uno Cygnaeus emphasized already in the 1860s a teacher’s own being as the guarantee of successful 
education. The teacher’s decency is the best guarantee for the realization of educational purposes. The teacher’s 
personality was supposed to manifest compassion, love, and patience toward pupils (Cygnaeus, 1910; Maatta & 
Uusiautti, 2011). Similarly, van Manen (1991) asks: “Is it possible to act as a real teacher if one is not oriented to 
children with loving care, trustful hope, and responsibility?” (p. 65). 

Numerous educationalists have emphasized the significance of the teacher’s personality (e.g., Korthagen, 2004; 
Zombylas, 2007). Still, different eras, theories, ideologies, and conceptions of a human being have their own 
emphasis on good teacherhood and educatorship (Maatta & Uusiautti, 2001). Moreover, art teachers have to 
constantly reflect on whether they are more like teachers or more like artists. This question has been a part of 
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teacherhood in art education already for a long time (Anderson, 1981; Ball, 1990). 

Although it is impossible to create an ideal image of an art teacher’s personal features, the importance of the teacher 
personality is worth emphasizing in an art teacher’s work, too (Murray et al., 1990; Rasanen, 2009). Teacherhood is a 
relationship profession in which personality is one of the teacher’s tools. Teachers’ work involves plenty of 
emotional strain and inevitably teachers have to face frustration in their work. There are situations in which teachers 
feel having failed regardless of the solution they make. They face various problems and challenges that do not have 
any ready solutions. In this sense, teaching has points of resemblance with artistic work. Alongside successful 
insights, teachers have to tolerate unsatisfying solutions as well. 

Frustration and experiences of failure can result from attempts to lead pupils’ learning. Even if the teacher was 
skillful and talented, pupils will not necessarily learn. The teacher’s most important task is to help pupils develop, 
learn, create, and become enthusiastic. Pupils’ learning is not only explained by teachers’ action, activity, or 
enthusiasm. Learning results from pupils’ own active action (Maatta & Uusiautti, 2011). 

Good teachers perceive their work and themselves realistically. Likewise, art teachers must face many kinds of 
demands and strain by the official regulations and rules directing teaching and education and by pupils, pupils’ 
parents, and school authorities. In addition, the reality of art education is quite multidimensional and rich in content, 
and cooperation with the art circles is important (see e.g., Garnet, 2012). An art teacher has to work between a rock 
and a hard place, and thus, it is important that the teacher’s own personality is not overly strained. Art teachers have 
to have good self-knowledge and a positive self-image. They have to be able to find the limits of their own abilities 
and talents so that their professional knowledge is comprehensively utilized. It is important to be able to defuse the 
tension between one’s personality and professional role without losing the belief in being capable of coping with the 
challenges of teaching. 

A good teacher is a one-of-a-kind personality who does not behave or apply methods mechanically. Luckily, teachers 
who are known as good ones differ from each other considerably when it comes to their personal characteristics. It 
would be impossible to think of a prototype teacher who would behave in a certain manner: teachers are different, 
but so are pupils (see Maatta & Uusiautti, 2011). 

3.2 Expertise and Professional Skills 

Experise is based on the mastery of the substance matter of art education. Professional skills are connected to the 
design, realization, and evaluation of teaching processes and other didactic skills. Metacognitive skills develop, too. 
Along with them an art education is able to conceive the content of the educational field they have specialized in and 
can apply their knowledge better and better. In addition to expertise in the specific school subject, teachers have to be 
pedagogical and didactic experts (Beijaard, Meijer, & Verloop, 2004). 

Expertise develops through work years and in-service and continuing education (Thornton, 2005). Reflective 
teachers can analyze various school and teaching practices and their own fixed belief critically. Professional growth 
in teaching work and teacherhood requires reflection, questioning, and problematizing (Boud, Keough, & Walker, 
1989). 

Art teachers’ expertise originates in teachers’ ability to promote pupils’ development according to the goals and 
contents of art education (Jolley & Zhang, 2012; Kirlew, 2011). The purpose of the subject of art education is to learn 
about visual arts, cognizance of art, imagery, and environmental esthetics (Korkeakoski, 1998). Art learning is based 
on a holistic conception of learning. Art education can help pupils to process their perceptions and experiences 
through sensory, conceptual, and operational knowledge. Artistic action covers many forms of knowing, thinking, 
experiencing, and doing on which pupils’ own artistic expression is built (Pohjakallio, 2005). 

Art teachers’ professional skills are manifested through their ways of realizing teaching and learning processes. 
These teaching skills also consist of many kinds of factors (Maatta & Uusiautti, 2011). Along with mastery of art and 
pedagogical and didactic skills, teaching is influenced by educational awareness, conceptions of teaching and 
learning, acquaintance with pupils, interaction skills, etc. Teachers also have plan their work perseveringly, evaluate 
teaching and learning, be familiar with teaching methods, and be able to mold their teaching flexibly (Rasanen, 
2005). Teaching of art has many similarities with any other teaching work but it also have many unique challenges 
(see e.g., Stanhope, 2011). 

The most essential expertise in art teachers’ work includes naturally artistic skills and creativity (Daichendt & 
McDougall, 2011) and ability to get pupils throw themselves in the world of creativity (De Backer et al., 2012). 
Westerman (1991) defines the teaching event as a complex series of congitive operations directed by the teacher’s 
thinking and decision-making (see also Randles, 2009). Parsons (2012) also points out that the teacher may confront 
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difficulties in mastering cognitive operations required in teaching if the teacher does not comprehensively understood 
teaching per se and does not know enough various solutions which he or she could use as the basis for 
decision-making. 

What are, then, these operations and decision-making situations that are involved in teaching? At the micro level, 
teaching as classroom-based action requires (a) planning before a teaching situation, (b) solutions of how to realize 
teaching during a teaching situation, and (c) solutions of how to evaluate teaching after a teaching situation. 

a) Planning before the teaching situation 

When planning teaching, the teacher has to apply the curriculum, set goals, plan the usage of time, and make choices 
over the theme of a lesson, materials, and methods. In order to make successful solutions, the teacher has to have an 
understanding of what is important in teaching, what themes should be emphasized, how the themes are intertwined, 
and how to transform the goals and their contents into teaching. Although the art teacher is profoundly aware of the 
subject, he or she still has to make many kinds of decisions and choices (see Hunt & Handsfield, 2013; Schmidt & 
Canser, 2006). 

The subject of art sets unique demands on the planning of teaching. Indeed, Finnish teachers seemed to regard the 
imbalance between scanty material resources and diverse objectives and the lack of time allotted to art education as a 
great challenge. There is much to teach but not enough time. Art education belongs, alongside other art and practical 
subjects, to the so-called marginal subjects at school when it comes to its time allocation although the importance of 
the subject to pupils’ favorable development has been recognized (Anttila, 2006). 

The general objectives of art education can be set from many perspectives depending on, for example, the position 
and significance of art and the task of art in society (Atkinson, 2012). On the other hand, the objectives of art 
education can be defined based on the meaning of the subject to individuals and their development. And there are 
many other ways of setting the goals. 

Art education has many faces (Lindstrom, 2011). What is art education: education of artistic subjects, education 
taking place in the field of art, or cultural education leaning on art (Huuhtanen, 1984)? It can be mainly 
society-oriented (the reconstructionist trend), child-centered (the expressionist trend), or subject-centered (scientific 
rationalism) (e.g., Eisner, 1972). Furthermore, the wider goals of art education can be education through art (art 
education provided by school), education for art (education of the audience and the role of criticism), and education 
into art (education of artists) (see Lindstrom, 2012). 

An art teacher has to consider the aforementioned and many other viewpoints when setting goals for his or her 
education work. Obviously, the educational goals of art education resemble the same complexity that authentic 
artistic action has. Given this perspective, there are many kinds of possible solutions to realize art education and 
promote learning in the best possible manner (Hall, 2010). 

b) The realization of teaching 

In a teaching situation, a teacher implements the teaching plan in practice. This also requires decision making 
(Watts-Taffe et al., 2013). What happens in a classroom is not often predictable nor is it always easy to adjust the 
materials in the practical situation (Addison, 2011). The possibilities to work with art and the contents of art 
education are so diverse that pupils’ reactions cannot always be foreseen (Clayson, 2008). The planned structure of a 
lesson or pupils’ reactions does not go as planned. When the teacher is familiar with the subject, he or she is able to 
be flexible and adjust to teaching situations. Art teachers find pupils’ experiences of inspiration when learning about 
art the most inspiring and encouraging (see Page, 2012). And not just the familiarity with the contents of the subject 
but didactic and pedagogical skills, optimistic attitude, and strong trust in pupils’ abilities and desire to learn will lay 
a solid foundation to the practices of art education (Irwin & O 'Donoghue, 2012). 

Art education and creative activity require special premises. If the school does not have functional teaching premises, 
the possibilities of art education are restricted (Wild, 2011). Workshoplike working, handling of various materials, 
storing of materials, tools, and artworks, and maintenance of tools set special conditions to the premises and 
equipment. 

c) Evaluation 

After a teaching situation, the teacher has to decide how to evaluate his or her own work and pupils’ action. The 
former means the teacher’s reflection on his or her own solutions, methods, and beliefs, and if necessary, his or her 
ability to question them. Through reflection, the teacher can create new objectives and methods to develop his or her 
teaching (Jarvis, 1999; Zeichner & Noffke, 2001). The evaluation of pupils provides the teacher and pupils with 
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feedback of what was learned. Successful evaluation can encourage and guide future learning, too (Hounsell, 2003). 

However, in art education, evaluation of visual expression and art is quite problematic. Evaluations must be objective. 
It can be diagnostic, formative, or summative; absolute or relative; qualitative or quantitative. The target of 
evaluation in art is often the quality of visual production and arouses many questions: What is considered quality? 
Who can define quality? What kinds of qualitative features are emphasized in evaluation? What are the concepts of 
describing quality? How does the teacher justify his or her quality-related opinions? To what extent is art based on a 
subjective experience; to what extent can objectivity be expected in evaluation? (Kangas, 1995.) Even professional 
art critics can analyze the piece of art under evaluation from several points of view. This is exemplified for example 
in Anu Uimonen’s (1994) article in which she described the public discussion about Mari Rantanen’s painting. 

Consequently, it is possible—and even necessary—to obtain evaluations from various sources and with various 
methods. Triangulation can function as the guarantee of the rightness of evaluation. Eisner (1991) presented three 
criteria of good qualitative evaluation that increase reliability and credibility: coherence (the unity of various targets 
of evaluation), consensus (congeniality among the targets of evaluation), and usability (the usefulness of the targets 
of evaluation). The aforementioned criteria can also be misleading: the teacher can only focus on those features that 
support his or her preconceptions and be blind to other features. 

The reliability of evaluation is difficult also because a piece of visual art is quite multidimensional. It always has the 
emotional, evocative, or experiential dimension, and, on the other hand, the material and formal dimensions. A 
picture always has content and form. How to pay attention to all these dimensions when evaluating the process of 
making the piece and the ready product? (See Efland, 2004; Eisner, 1989.) 

Eisner (1972) distinguishes the concepts of evaluation, testing, and criticism from each other. One form of evaluation 
is art criticism that according to Eisner’s definition can be divided into descriptive, interpretative, and evaluative 
criticism. In all forms of criticism, verbal expression is salient. Evaluative criticism always focuses on the quality of 
product. The form of evaluation includes five viewpoints. Ritva Kangas (1995) has analyzed these points in the light 
of how class teachers and artists evaluate children’s drawings and paintings: 

1) The experiential viewpoint: How does the work of art affect feelings, how does one react to the work of art? 

2) The formal viewpoint: How are the visual factors connected with each other, how harmonious the work of art is? 

3) The material viewpoint: What is the relationship between the materials and formation, theme, and expression? 

4) The thematic viewpoint: What is the idea behind the work of art? What is the content behind the visual and formal 
information? 

5) The contextual viewpoint: What is information involved in the work of art in this context and era and from this 
artist? 

Art teachers can be paralleled with critics with powers of observation. They have to be able to see what is 
qualitatively significant and how quality consists of various components and relations. Art teachers’ and critics’ task 
is to make structures, themes, and forms visible and to show how to see more deeply, notice more, and arouse new 
and personal questions about the work of art in the one seeing it (St. John, 1985). Criticism as a concept is 
multidimensional: it can be public discussion or feedback given by a singular art teacher to a pupil or a group of 
pupils. Group-based criticism is typical of art education. 

Verbal evaluation of visual phenomena leans of certain quality criteria. Nevertheless, these criteria always include 
personal interpretation, views, knowledge, and experiences that affect how one experiences the work of art. In fact, 
the history of art knows artists who have not wanted to verbalize their works of art in order to make room to the art 
viewers’ experiences. Verbalization and conceptualization can also mean various things to various people at the 
emotional level (see Efland, 1979). 

Naturally, the objectives and contents of art education determine the realization of evaluation. Still, every art teacher 
has to face situations in which there are many possible solutions. Even the criteria and targets of evaluation can be 
specified in many ways starting from the technical quality of the work of art all the way to the esthetical side, 
expression, and creativity. 

In Finland, art teachers do evaluations based on their own expertise and interpretations while theoretical subjects 
have different summative standards, and tests have taken root. In addition, theoretical school subjects often seem to 
be valued more significant. Can evaluation have connection to the appreciation of a subject? Karen Hamblen 
discussed this in her article called “If it to be tested; it will be taught: a rationale worthy of examination” (1988). In 
Hamblen’s opinion, rigorous evaluation methods can be the means to legitimate art education. Her basic idea is that 
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when the evaluation of art education becomes systematic, art will become more equal to other school subjects. What 
is problematic in Hamblen’s ideas is that the use of careful measurement and evaluation tools can limit the offering 
of art education. The core elements of art, individuality, originality, and creativity, could disappear from art education 
because of systematized evaluation. Evaluation is always possible but not all can be measured in an exact manner. 

Hardly, the purpose of evaluation is just to know whether pupils have learned what they were supposed to learn. In 
fact, pupils may have learned something else, something unpredicted, too. ’’It's one thing to ask, ‘Did the student 
learn what (he or I) intended?’ It is another to ask, ‘What did the student learn?”’ (Eisner 1972, p. 211). 

To conclude, the problems of evaluation might be the core questions of art education. The wide-ranging and 
multidimensional nature of the subject makes the finding of solutions more difficult (see Bianchi 2011; Rasanen 
2005). 

3.3 Socialization in the Professional Community 

Socialization in the school culture and the professional community of art teachers is a part of teacherhood in art 
education. The school community can include many cultures and their values, norms, and roles determine how the 
community acts (see Randless, 2011). 

Moreover, work communities have many kinds of work role expectations (Andrews & Lewis, 2002). They include 
both official and unofficial roles, and roles related to the task, emotions, and power. Role and emotional structures 
reflect on the atmosphere, culture, and art teachers’ satisfaction with the work and feeling of acceptance. This 
strengthens the sense of solidarity and security. On the other hand, this can also lead to a situation in which art 
teachers stick to old habits and thus prevent creativity and reformations in the school community. 

Usually, an art teacher is the only art teacher of the school in Finland. He or she is responsible for the development 
and planning of the subject of art at his or her school (Crow & Pounder, 2000). This situation has its advantages and 
disadvantages. The art teacher’s work may be independent but he or she has to bear the responsibility alone. 
Increased opportunities of having optional subjects has made art teachers worried: art has to compete with other 
subjects and this may result in ways of defending the position and interests of the subject that do not make the best 
premises for teacher collaboration in the renewing school (Scribner, Sawyer, Watson, & Myers, 2007). 

It is important how students perceive the school subject of art. Several studies have shown that students usually like 
art very much (Thompson, 2005). Despite being a pleasing subject, art is not considered a very “important” subject 
in Finnish schools (Anttila, 2006; Jussila & Rautiainen, 1990; Pohjakallio, 2005). The appreciation of art varies 
among students and teachers: At the one end, art is seen as a rich and nuanced subject that strengthens creativity, 
while the other end considers the subject unnecessary waste of time. 


4. Discussion 

Teacherhood in art education means a constant process of information seeking and decision-making. The teacher has 
to increase his or her knowledge about art and find solutions to the dilemmas at work. Haavio wrote already in 1954 
that a teacher is an eternal pupil. Today, the teacher’s way of developing has been described with the concept of 
teacher-researcher (May, 1993). Indeed, “teacher as researcher” movement has given impetus to many projects and 
networks consisting of teachers researching their work. The concept of teacher-researcher can also be seen as a state 
of mind or an attitude aiming at achieving better self-awareness through research on one’s own work and developing 
teacherhood through understanding one’s own action. 

Studies provided to the Masters of Art by the art teacher education program at the Faculty of Art and Design at the 
University of Lapland have been regarded as significant means of developing teacherhood in art education and 
practices of realizing art education. The research approach and scientific thinking help art teachers to analyze their 
situational and concrete experience-based knowledge. Indeed, Kinchelou (1991) points out how most teachers use 
research-based methods and develop their teaching and themselves. They plan, reflect, question, look for options, 
experiment, and create various solutions, and observe, test, and evaluate their solutions—at its best, it resembles 
research-oriented action. 

If the art teacher’s pedagogical thinking is hesitant or conflicting with the prevailing school culture, it can be difficult 
to follow professional practices (see Lindfors, 2010). Especially, if the teacher has just recently graduated and does 
not yet have clear methods or has not yet adopted any educational philosophy, the teacher may find it alienating if 
being left without support or acceptance at the work place. On the other hand, art teachers, who have a clear 
understanding of the goals and contents of their work, can handle their work without support by leaning on their 
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strong professional identity. The ideal situation is the one where the art teacher being the expert of his or her field can 
adjust to the necessary norms of the school but maintains his or her personal ways of doing and thus enriches the 
operation of the school. 

Nor do art teachers have just one professional role to adopt but there are contradictory and competing discourses of 
various professional practices (Danielewicz, 2001). Unquestionably, the offering of art education is irreplaceable: In 
the learning environment provided by art education, skills that may prove valuable not only to art, but also for 
example, balance development, mental well-being, science, economic life, and overall societal development, will 
grow and develop (Paksuniemi, Uusiautti, & Maatta, 2012). But without art teachers who have been successfully 
socialized in their profession at all levels presented in this paper the goal will not be reached. 

Consequently, in order to be able to promote art education and art education teachers’ training, the essence of 
teacherhood in art education has to be analyzed and defined. For example in Finland, art teachers are obliged to 
justify and give reasons for art education (Pohjakallio, 2005). The purpose of this review was to contribute to this 
discussion by introducing the framework through which the multidimensional nature of teacherhood in art education 
can be better understood and dissected. We used the art teacher training provided at the Unversity of Lapland as the 
example case and basis of the practical knowledge of the phenomenon. 
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